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EDITORIAL 


PURPOSE OF THIS JOURNAL 


Last April 8th and 9th a conference made up of about seventy psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists was held in New York on Existential Psycho- 
therapy. The number of participants was purposely small: our aim was 
to share with each other our experiences and thinking in this area which 
is relatively new, at least in this country. 


In a short business meeting those present at the conference formed 
a Council to make plans for another conference in November, and to take 
whatever other steps seemed wiss to make possible.the interchange of 
studies, research reports and other explorations of interest to us. 
The members of this Council, who happened also to be the ones who pre- 
sented papers at the conference, are listed elsewhere in this journal. 
The Council met in May and brought into being The American Association 
of Existential Psychology and Psychiatry. The birth pangs of this event 
involved overcoming some reluctance in ourselves: for one distingpishing 
characteristic of most existentially-minded psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists is that we are not only not "organization men" but bend over back- 
wards in the other direction! We were convinced, however, that a flex- 
ible organization was essential to serve as a center of communication, 
and to make possible some unity in the many heretofore dispersed aspects 
of these fields. 


That Saturday afternoon when this organization was formed, no bells 
were rung, no fanfare occurred. But I had the deep impression that a 
very significant event had taken place. The significance was not that 
a new school was being founded, nor new technical innovations launched. 
The importance lay rather in what was represented in this organization, 
namely a radical concern and a particular attitude toward the nature of 
man and his psychological problems. 


This concern is not to import a ready-made system from Europe. That 
would make no sense even if it were possible - which it is not. It is, 
rather, a concern which many of us have had and thought about on our own 
long before we even knew the meaning of the muach-confused and often-maligned 
term "existentialism." It is, indeed, an attitude which has an underlying 
affinity with important aspects of our American character and thought, de- 
spite the overt hostility and antagonism toward it. William James, for 
example, is an outstanding existential psychologist, who attacked the same 
things in nineteenth century culture which Kiekegaard attacked, Vide 
William James' emphasis on the immediacy of experience, his insistence on 
the unity of thought and action, and his argument that decision and com- 
mitment were not only important in all experience but prerequisites to 
seeing truth. 


Coming down from these lofty realms, we find also that the interest 
of many of us in America in this attitude toward man emerged out of our 


immediate experience. Some fifteen years ago, if I may refer to myself, 

I spent a year and a half on my back in a T.B. sanatorium during just the 
period when I was doing research and reading for my book on anxiety. I 
had a great deal of time to ponder the meaning of anxiety -- and plenty 
of first hand data in myself and my fellow patients. In the course of 
this time I studied the two books written on anxiety up till our day, 

The Problem of Anxiety by Freud and The Concept of Anxiety* by Kierkegaard, 
Freud gave me important formulations, mamely his first theory that anxiety 
is the re-emergence of repressed libido, and his second, that anxiety is 
the ego's reaction to the threat of the loss of the loved object. Kierke- 
gaard, on the other hand, described anxiety as the struggle of the living 
being against non-being, and went on to point out that the real terror in 
‘anxiety is not death as such (with which we T.B. patients were daily con- 
fronted) but the fact that each of us within himself is on both sides of 
the fight, that "anxiety is a desire for what one dreads," and like an 
"alien power it lays hold of an individual, and yet one cannot tear one's 
self away."' What struck me so powerfully was that Kierkegaard was writing 
about exactly what my fellow patients and I, in facing death or life-long 
invalidism, were going through. Freud was not; he was writing on the level 
of formilations of the psychic mechani.sms by which anxiety cemes about. 
Kierkegaard was portraying what is immediately experienced by human beings 
in crisis -- the crisis specifically of life against death, real enough 
for us patients, but a crisis which I believe is present in one form or 
another in all patients who come for therapy and indeed in all of us in 
minute form an infinite number of times a day. Freud was writing on the 
technical level, where his genius was supreme: perhaps more than any man 
up to his time, he knew about anxiety. Kierkegaard, a genius of a differ- 
ent order, was writing on the existential, ontological level: he knew 


anxiety. 


We have no wish to underestimate the great contribution of Freud; 
in this sense our approach differs from the usual deviant schools. The 
different levels of both Freud and Kierkegaard are necessary. But the 
fundamental error is to assume that the technical explanation covers the 
subject; that a doctrine of man can be based upon the technical formula- 
tion. Or to presuppose such an image of man without being aware one is 
doing so, which is generally what happens. In actual fact, the formla- 
tions of Freud referred to everything about anxiety except one -- the 
immediate human being lying there suffering. But is it not indisputable 
that all the technical formulations have meaning only in the context of 
the immediate existing person? Freud's method advanced the understanding 
of "natural man" more than anyone since Aristotle, Binswanger has well 
remarked. But his very method made only partially possible an adequate 
concept of man interrelating with his fellows (Mitwelt), and made impossible 
an understanding of man's self relating to himself (Eigenwelt). In my 
judgment, it is not true that interpersonal relations (Mitwelt) and the 
relations of the self to itself (Eigenwelt) can be understood on the 
basis of drives and instincts (Umwelt), but only the reverse is true. 


*Translated as The Concept of Dread. 
mes 


That is, the drives and instincts can be understood only in the context 
of Miltwelt and Eigenwelt. 


There are at present several active endeavors in this country to sys- 
tematize psychoanalytic theory in terms of forces, dynamisms and energies. 
The existential approach in psychiatry and psychology is the exact oppo- 
site of this. It does not deny dynamisms and forces -- that would be silly. 
But it holds that our science must be relevant to the distinctive charac- 
teristics of what we seek to study, in this case the human being. And the 
distinctive characteristic of the human being, blessed or cursed (as you 
wish to call it) with consciousness and the capacity to transcend the 
immediate situation, is that every instinctual force or dynamism is trans- 
muted in terms of some meaning the person gives it. And this meaning im- 
plies his ultimate potentiality for choice, freedom and responsibility, 
no matter how much those are obscured by pathology at the time. We shall 
not go into this complicated matter further here. 


The existenti.al approach holds that the human being mst be related 
to in his own reality, that is, as an immediate, existing, emerging being, 
This, broadly spéaking, refers to phenomenological method, The existential 
approach holds, secondly, that man must be understood in terms of those 
characteristics which make him human and without which he wouid not exist 
as a human being. This is the ontological approach. The existential 
attitude is opposed to positivism, in its various ramifications, and to 
the Freudian doctrine of man. 


It would be absurd to assume that this approach to human beings and 
their psychological problems is going to have any easy sledding in psy- 
chiatry and psychology in this country, There has developed a three- 
cornered liaison, if I may use the term, among positivism in philosophy, 
behaviorism in psychology, and Freudian psychoanalysis, This is indeed 
a powerful approach, and it is not surprising, since it so well fits the 
technical, mechanistic emphases in our culture, that it is dominant in 
our day in America and will be so for certainly a while to come. The 
set of presuppositions on which this approach is based is also powerful. 
It will be countered not by mere negative attack, It can be countered 
only by an analysis of man, his nature and his relation to reality which 
does more justice to the t¥uth about human beings, and therefore provides 
a sounder basis in the long run for the science on which to base our psy- 
chotherapy = 


I hope the above remarks have made clear that it is a concern and 
an attitude, rather than a dogma, which unite those interested in this 
journal, and also have given some indication of what this concern and at- 
titude are. One of the striking phenomenona at the New York conference 
in April was the wide diversity of the views and beliefs of the different 
speakers; every speaker had his own. They had in common, however, the 
desire to understand the human being on the levels described above, The 
freedom from dogma and doctrinaire views was indeed a welcome relief in 
our day. I may, of course, be biased, but I had the impression that I 
never attended a two-day conference at which the papers were uniformly 
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so profound and lucid -- qualities which I hope are not lost in the almost 
inescapable tendency in summaries to leave out everything but the dry bones. 


Some participants also remarked about the freedom from status-seeking 
in the conference. The endeavor was to explore together these problems, 
whatever the individual content of one's belief or status. There were as 
many kinds of existentialism as there were speakers, stretching from Zen 
Buddhism content: on one end to Freudian ego psychology on the other. But 
-there was only one attitude toward the human being we sought to understand. 
We hope that this freedom from doctrinaire views, this openness in explora- 
tion, and the freedom from status-seeking will contime to characterize 
this journal and whatever other conferences we may. hold. 


This journal. begins modestly enough, as can be seen. The possibility 
is left open for enlarging it to serve as the organ for publishing the 
various full-length papers in this area. The purposes of the journal are 
also simple: to present brief papers and summaries of thinking, research, 
case studies and other contributions, including those from our European 
colleagues; and to keep readers abreast of publications and other events 
of interest in the fields of the phenomenological and existential approach 

to psychiatry and psychology. 


It is an existential adventure to launch a journal, however modest 
it may be. We hope the readers will join with us in sending in communica- 
tions which might be of interest and will notify us of their work, rele- 
vant events and research projects. A journal should be a meeting place, 

a kind of encounter. We hope Existential Inquiries will be that. 


Rollo May 
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TOWARD THE ONTOLOGICAL BASIS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Rollo May, Ph.D. 


My approach is based on the conviction that the existential approach 
in psychiatry and psychology is not anti-rational or irrational. It is, 
rather, an endeavor to push rationality to its limits, and there to find 
the ground which underlies both reason and unreason. By the same token, 
this approach is not anti-scientific or unscientific. It rather seeks to 
push science to its limits, thus to transcend the narrow limits of natural 
science as it is traditionally conceived; and to find the basis for.a 
science which will not only have unity with respect to man, but will also 
do justice to the distinctive characteristics of the human being. The 
methods of healing in psychotherapy, if they are to last, depend on ‘such 
an understanding. — 


This requires an approach on the ontological level, The beginning of 
such a task, or perhaps the staking out of the field, is the purpose of 
this paper. By ontology here I mean something general as well as specific. 
The general meaning is the study of being. But the specific meaning is in 
asking the question, what are the characteristics which constitute the 
human being as human, without which he would not exist as a human being? 

I want here to propose six ontological principles. Their relation to the 
thought of Paul Tillich and Kurt Goldstein will be seen; they are also 
imbedded in, and arise directly out of, my insights and experience -in 
immediate psychotherapy as well as my own thinking. 


First, every living being is centered in itself, and an attack on this 
center is an attack on the life itself, The most obvious implication of this 
is that neurosis is not, therefore, to be seen as a deviation from the par- 
ticular theories of a given school of what a person should be. Neurosis, 
rather, is precisely the method the individual uses to preserve his own 
center, his own being. His symptoms are his way of shrinking the range of 
his world and his freedom in order that the centeredness of his existence 
may be protected from threat. 


Second, every living being has the character of self-affirmation, the 
need to preserve its centeredness. The particular name we give this in 
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human beings is "courage"; Paul Tillich's discussion of "the courage to be" 
as an ontological characteristic is important and cogent for psychotherapy. 


Third, all beings have the need and possibility of going out from their 
centeredness to participate in other beings. This always involves risk of 
loss of centeredness (identity - psychologically speaking). The two neu- 
rotic ways of reacting to this situation are, first, holding back in rigid- 
ity, shrinking one's world space, which is the neurotic pattern of repress- 
ions and inhibitions described classically by Freud. The other, however, 
may well be the most common neurotic pattern of our day, namely going out 
too far: the dispersing of one's self in-pibticiration and identification 
with others until one's own being is emptie 


The fourth ontological principle is, the subjective side of centered- 
ness is awareness. I use the term "awareness" to include that which is pre- 
sent in animals as well as human beings, 


We arrive now at the fifth characteristic, which becomes distinctive 
for man as man, namely, self-consciousness, (The simple term "cotisebous= - - 
ness" may be used here; and it implies the problem of "unconsciousness" 
as. one of its phases. We define "unconsciousness" as those potentialities 
for knowing and experiencing which the individual is unable or unwilling to 
let himself actualize.) Consciousness is. man's capacity to experience him- 
self as having a world, and being related to it; "being" here is inseparable 
from "having." Consciousness is thus not ceptrally an intellectual function, 
but is the deeper capacity to experience one's own potentialities as a being 
in the world. : 


In many ways consciousness is the royal province of the existential 
therapist. Broadly speaking, the problems of freedom, decision and respon- 
sibility lie here. More specifically, the existential therapist is par- 
ticularly concerned with the profound struggles that occur in human beings 
in the process of the birth, eruption and later expansion of consciousness, 
These crises of birth and growth occur in therapy and indeed in all healthy 
living as well. In my therapeutic experience, the fear of psychosis in 
patients may appear as one form of this conflict in the emergence of con- 
sciousness; it is as though the patient were saying, "If I am genuinely my- 
self, it will be tantamount to being crazy." The human being is tempted in 
the crises of the birth of consciousness to #'kill" his consciousness (i.e., 
to purchase adjustment at the price of ae his teing). Psycho- 
therapy may well be, and unfortunately often is in our culture, used in the 
service of this very denial of consciousness, Against this tendency the 
existential therapists stand strongly. ~ 


The sixth and last ontological characteristic we propose is anxiety. 
This also is unique with human beings, and is intrinsic to the above under- 
standing of consciousness. Anxiety is the state of a being in the struggle 
against what would destroy being, the struggle of being against non-being. 
One wing of this struggle will always be against something outside one!s 
self (say, biological death). But even more portentous and significant for 
psychotherapy is the side of the conflict which is within-the person as he 
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confronts the choice of whether and how far he will stand against his own 
being, his own potentialities. The tragic aspect of human existence inheres 
in the fact that consciousness itself always involves the possibility of 
turning against and denying one's self, 
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PERSON AND PERSONALITY IN THE LIGHT OF EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Adrian L, van Kaam, Ph.D. 


Existential psychology is a reflection on man's being and a growing in- 
tegration of empirical and experimental data in the light of this reflection. 
The existential reflection concentrates on human self experience. The common 
elements of this self experience in a certain period of culture underlies 
and guides the orientation of the contemporary social sciences, of psycho- 
logical experimentation and of the methods and theories of therapy and ed- 
ucation. A repression of the awareness of this underlying view of man was 
characteristic of our passing cultural period. Civilization was dominated 
by mechanism, rationalism and positivism. The consequence was a compulsive 
scientism, the emergence of the organization man and the first terrifying 
symptoms of a brave new world, Ours is a period of transition. Still pre- 
valent is the collectivistic man. He developed his unconscious view of man's 
being under the impact of the original forms of a positivistic Capitalism 
and Marxism. He imagined the ideal human being as a perfectly determined, 
well-adjusted "useful" producer and consumer in a calculated production pro- 
cess. Capitalistic and Marxistic psychologies - unconsciously guided by 
this view of man - concentrated on measurements of useful aptitudes, on 
correlations between characteristics of animals and men, on adjustment and on 
ways of determining man by hidden and not hidden persuaders. The social 
neurotic consequences of the mechanistic mode of being aroused the contempory 
existential reaction: a broadened self experience in which man experiences 
himself as more than a 'useful' member of an organization and more than a 
collection of measurable aptitudes. This 'more than' has been expressed in 
terms as real self, authentic self, l'esprit, Geist, core of being, human 
existence, 


Mah actualizes himself by participation: biological participation in 
processes such as respiration, nutrition, physical-sexual relations -- tech- 
nical participation in the manipulation of men and objects, in calculation 
and technical science -- participation in being in spiritual love and under- 
standing and in the creative discovery of meaning in all reality. Man's mode 
of participation co-determines his mode of being. One of the modes of par- 
ticipation just mentioned may become predominant under the influence of per- 
sonal and cultural history. The technical mode of participation which was 
predominant in our culture could not lead to a full actualization of the human 
self. 


AND) an 


Existential psychology, therefore, while recognizing the absolute necess- 
ity of the biological and technical ways of participation, believes it necess- 
ary for the harmonious growth of existence that the participation in being, 
in love and meaning dominates and pervades the biological and technical modes 
of participation. Man may repress his awareness of this spiritual need; he 
may choose to live an inauthentic biological or technical existence but an 
experience of existential guilt will be the consequence if his repression 
is not perfect. This experience is a desirable warning and it is the life 
task of man to silence repeatedly this inner voice by reorienting himself 
to his authentic being. Otherwise, the repressed guilt may express itself 
in neurosis, in depression and in sudden overwhelming experiences that ex- 
istence is meaningless. Those existential experiences are as dangerous as 
worthwhile. They open the way to suicidal desperation or to the courageous 
reorientation of an authentic life. In many individuals, however, the re- 
pression has been so absolute that they are able to live a vulgar existence 
without awareness of existential guilt, Only terrific shocks such as 4 con- 
centration camp, deadly illness or the sudden Ses of beloved ones may pierce 
their web of rationalizations, 
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REDISCOVERY OF TRUST 


Edith Weigert, M. D. 


The modern psychoanalytic interest in ego psychology emphasizes the 
integrative function of the.ego. The reduction of the processes of inte- 
gration and disintegration to basic instincts appears to some psychiatrists 
to be a useful, yet over-simplifying hypothesis. There are bridges of 
mutual understanding between an ego psychology that visualizes the ego as a 
totality in formative exchange with his world, and modern philosophical 
anthropology or existential philosophy - introduced into a by Ludwig 
Binswanger, a lifelong friend of Sigmund Freud's. 


The human being is not only a product of nature, but he is also a pro- 
duct of history. Due to man's freedom of decision - more or less limited 
by neurotic or psychotic defensive stagnations of development - his behavior 
is never as predictable as that of the non-human objects of science. The 
phenomenological method - which is the basis of existential philosophy - 
therefore recommends keeping theories and hypotheses in suspense, to remain 
open to unpredictable surprises in the observation of human beings. The 
psychoanalyst, patiently working through layers of resistence - the pre- 
dictable repetitions of the past - visualizes in his realistic imagination 
the patient's recovered wholeness: open to the future, open to the world. 
The. defenses of the past ~ including transferences and countertransferences - 
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tend to maintain a frozen status quo. Such repetitive defenses transmit 
information about the stagnations of development, but they carry features of 
what Martin Buber calls the "I - It relation"; the partner is manipulated like 
an "it", a thing, a means to an egocentric end, a means of comfort, or 
support, or self-aggrandizement, a means of discharge of rage, resentment, 
or revenge. Manipulative I - It relations are necessary for self-preservat- 
ion, but in the inter-human context the exclusive I - It relation leads to 
loneliness and pseudo-attachment. These can be traced back to loss of trust 
in early child-parent relations. Frustrations of partial instincts can be 
endured in a trusting I-Thou relation that grants freedom of development to 
unified needs and potentialities of the total person in the boundaries of a 
given reality situation. 


Trust can be rediscovered in psychotherapy, The defensive patient can 
be liberated from his loneliness when he can face his anguish together with 
his therapist. Trust implies the risk of new decisions. The danger signal 
of loneliness is anxiety, The three forms of anxiety which Sigmund Freud 
describes in "Inhibition, Symptom and Anxiety" as separation anxiety, cas- 
tration anxiety, and superego anxiety, all result from the danger of loneli- 
ness. In a truthful I-Thou relation between doctor and patient the lonely 
individual gains a renewed experience of trust in the creative process of 
mutual understanding - which redeems him from the rigidities of defense and 
the anguish of loneliness, Trust reopens the process of re-integration, 

transcending the individual's conflicts. 
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BETWEENNESS AND TRANSITION 
Antonia Wenkart, M.D, 


We are in a stage of transition from the old philosophical concept that 

man is a rational animal halfway between the order of beasts and the order of 
' angels, with lower animals conceived as having no reason, and angels as hav- 

ing the highest rational faculties but no bodies. ; 


Modern philosophy regards man not as a rational animal but as a being- 
in-the-world, It places man between himself at birth and himself at death. 
Each moment of his experience is a moment between life and death. Perhaps 
the greatest wisdom a man is capable of is to be able to realize the natural 
condition in which he is placed by virtue of his existence. 


. From that. ancient ideal of philosophy, the love of wisdom, a transitional 
bridge leads to the wisdom of love. By wisdom of live I mean greater com 
munion between man and man, more effective betweenness. 


The transition in psychiatry and psychoanalysis is shifting the emphasis 
from the personality structure to being-in-the-world, from individual con- 
figuration to relatedness, Being in existence is envisioned as being with 
others, It follows that our patients mst be helped to be more fully in the 
world, 

=e 


The self as it discovers value in others and to others becomes valuable 
to itself. This is part and parcel of the We relationship, the betweenness. 
In self-consciousness the transition from the self as an individual to the 
self of being cannot be made. 


Transitional processes unfold among various sensory perceptions and 
bodily responses, abstracting the meaning and working towards a final resid- 
uum of experience. When the transitional links are broken, there is either 
a faulty abstraction or concretization. It is here that we may find an 
understanding of illusions, delusions and hallucinations. } 


To be open to every transition relevant to being-in-the-world is to 
create betweenness. It is more germane to analytic practice than any evalua- 
tion or interpretation. We can find in the wisdom of love an ideal to follow 
in our work. 
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INDIVIDUAL LIFE-HISTORY FROM AN EXISTENTIAL VIEWPOINT 


Henry Elkin, Ph.D. 


This paper proposed as the theoretical foundation of existential psychol- 
ogy the polar concepts, personal and collective. Personal, as related to 
person and personality, refers to human psychic individuality, or spiritual 
autonomy; 1.6€., autonomous psychic functions based on self-consciousness. 
Collective refers to psychic functions governed by heteronomous factors - 
outer stimuli that bring the individual into psychic fusion or identity with 
others, as most strikingly shown in hypnosis. These basic terms reflect 
the fundamental problem in human life: slavery or freedom, 


Referring to his recently published article*, the speaker applied col- 
lective to the psychic state of the newborn child as related to the mother's 
psyche, and personal to the stage of primordial consciousness which arises 
before the child becomes aware of physical reality as such. The primordial 
self is related to a unitary, all-encompassing other - both psychic, ration- 
ally conceived or spiritual beings. Beginning as a relationship between an 
omnipotent, divine Self confronting an impersonal other, it passes over into 
a commnion, or ¢o-union of divine personal beings. 


When the child recognizes the mother as a distinct entity, at about six 
months of age, he projects on her the. qualities of the primordial Other - 
ommipotence, ommiscience, and merciful love. Insofar as she is lovingly re- 
sponsive, she confirms the child's self and establishes a communion, or com- 
munity of two distinct persons. Insofar as she is not lovingly responsive, 


*On the Origin of. the Self, Psychoanalysis and the Psychoanalytic Review, 
Vol. 45, No. 4, 1958. 
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the child feels rejected and falls into anxiety. He then provokes her ex- 
pressions of goodwill by the deceitful expedience of responding to, and con- 
firming, her image of himself and her judgment of his experiences. This 
perversion of their proper roles brings a loss of the child's personal iden- 
tity, which is replaced by a collective-erotic unity, or identity, with the 
mother -= the process of social collectivization which corresponds to the 
formation of the superego as described by M. Klein. 


Psychotherapy is a process of liberating the personal, or communal, 
from the collective aspects of the psyche. The goal of existential therapy 
‘is fully attained when the patient realizes the deceitful expedience that 
lay behind his earliest socially collective attachment, to his mother. 
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THE PROCESS OF EXISTENTIAL PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Thomas Hora, M.D. 


Psychotherapy, as life itself, is an event in time. Therefore, we can 
only talk about a process of psychotherapy or the way of psychotherapy as 
the Taoist sages spoke of the "Way or Tao of life." A therapeutic process 
cannot be conducted, intended, managed; it must be allowed to occur. The 
essence of existential communication lies in its nonteleological character. 
In the light of this realization the concept of "free association" reveals 
itself to us as a misnomer containing a double contradiction. First, it is 
‘not free because it is intended to be free; second, it is not free because 

it is to serve a purpose. 


To understand himself man needs to be understood by another. To be 
understood by another he needs to understand the other. When two people under- 
stand each other completely, they experience communion. Communion is that 
union which makes differentiation possible. Man becomes an individual through 
union with the other. By losing himself in the other he finds himself as 
the One. For man is wholly similar and wholly different at the same time. 

In the moment of being understood, the patient experiences communion, that is, 
he experiences a release from his epistemic isolation. The subject-object 
dichotomy between himself and the therapist melts away. 


The ontological essence and existential meaning of a communication or 
dream is to be found primarily in the experiencing of its basic climate (ges- 
timmtheit) and only secondarily in its symbolic content. 


Since striving and intending are self-defeating therapeutic attitudes, 
we tend to arrive at the conclusion that passivity may be a desirable one. 
This is a common mistake, For striving to be active or striving to be passive 
is the same. This points up the futility of the perennial disputations be- 
tween the so called active therapists and the adherents to the traditionally 
passive approaches. The issue is neither activity nor passivity, neither 
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directiveness nor nondirectiveness but awareness, that is, being in a con- 
dition of wakeful receptivity and responsiveness to the phenomena. 


It is of utmost importance to understand understanding. Understanding 
is not an.act of the will. It is an event.. Understanding happens to men in 
the openness of the existential encounter. 


The existential psychotherapist does not "do" psychotherapy, he lives it. 
He meets his patient in the openness of an interhuman existential encounter. 
He does not seek to make interpretations, he does not evaluate and judge; 
he allows what is to be in order that it could reveal itself in the essence 
of its being, and then proceeds to elucidate what he understood. In con- 
trast to the interpretative approach this is a hermeneutic, that is, clar- 
ifying mode of being with a patient (Binswanger). 


Complete understanding of one's mode of being leads to a spontaneous 
shift in world view, that is, a changed attitude towards life. Change occurs 
the moment man can see the totality of his situation. Change is the result 
of expanding consciousness. Where light enters, darkness vanishes. 


It is to be emphasized that, contrary to general belief, man cannot 
change himself. Change happens to man, Darkness cannot be removed from a 
room. It vanishes when light enters. ‘ 


Openness for the existential meeting is then the prerequisite for under- 
standing to happen. Understanding can be spoken of as "action which is non- 
action," it is a modality of cognition which constitutes the essence of love. 
‘Love is neither giving nor getting, neither doing nor not-doing. love is a 


condition of being in the presence of which constructive events have the free- 
dom to occur. 


The existential psychotherapeutic process can be described as a meeting 
of two or more beings in openness and wakeful recptivity to what is, leading 
to a broadening of consciousness through revealment of that. which hitherto 
was obscured. The broadening of consciousness. and understanding of what is 
brings man into harmony with the essence and destiny of All Things. Person- 
ality integration becomes an expression of Ontic Integration. 
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THE SPECIFIC FUNCTION OF THE EXISTENTIAL THERAPIST IN AMERICA, 
INCLUSION OF THE NEGATIVE 
Ludwig Lefebre, Ph.D. 

Existential Psychotheapists in America are in opposition to the differ- 
ent. psychoanalytic schools and to psychoanalytic philosophy, This is so be- 
cause psychoanalytic thought represents the 20th century version of Puritan 
thought insofar as it posits the possibility of a mentally healthy person- 
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ality. 'Healthy', as used by psychoanalytically oriented thinkers, is equiv- 
alent to 'good' or 'positive' in Puritan terminology. What is judged to be 
"bad' or 'negative', must be eliminated. Psychoanalysts lead patients (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) toward elimination of all behavior and perception 
which either the patients, the analysts, or both consider to be negative. 
Such elimination is achieved through conversion to the point of view that 
such phenomena are symptoms of illness. Conversion of this type takes place 
_in psychoanalysis as it is practiced today. It is the condition for cure. 


Cure by conversion is not objectionable as such. But it results in mak- 
ing patients conform to a preconceived picture of man which is based on the 
specific values of psychoanlytic philosophy and not on objective observations, 
as Claimed, Existential psychotherapists, qua phenomenologists, have no 
criteria for evaluating behavior or perception in terms of 'good' and 'bad'. 
They recognize that human being exhibits certain observable characteristics 
which have to be taken into account by the scientific investigator. Foremost 
among these characteristics is dividedness. Since dividedness cannot be over- 
come, elimination of any aspects of human being cannot be considered possible 
by an existential thinker. In consequence the goal of existential psycho- 
therapy must be a mode of being which is inclusive. The patient ought to 
become capable of experiencing himself as himself at all times, regardless of 
whether. the experience is positive or negative. The consciousness of such 
experience is called Inclusion of the Negative. Inclusion of the Negative is 
suggested as a principle to guide the existential psychotherapist. It enables 
the therapist to free the patient for the mode of being most appropriate for 
him, By including the negative the patient no longer needs either to adjust 
or to conform to arbitrary conceptions of man in order to live adequately. 
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THE ROLE OF AFFIRMATION IN ANALYSIS* 
Hanna Colm, Ph.D. 


This paper discusses the application of existential psychotherapy to 
three cases, in which the affirmation of each patient's whole personality and 
his effort for creative integration of life's positive and negative elements 
aided therapy. Unlike one-sided views which single out only love as the cen- 
tral value of life, Tillich's concept of the courage to face life's anxieties 
seems more closely to bring to the existential approach and treatment a posi- 
tive tone, This approach to psychotherapy assumes that life is a dynamic and 
creative tension between negative and positive, a relatedness to everything 
in oneself and fellowman and to the "ground of being." The author of this 
paper has found that this assumption, aside from its philosophic truth, has 
considerable value in actual psychotherapy. 


We should not be caught in formulating the aim of therapy in overly 


*The complete version of this paper will appear in Psychiatry. 
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idealistic terms by overlooking the contradictions in the inner dynamics of 
the human being who loves and hates, is courageous and afraid, etc. Nega- 
tive qualities are on the destructive side on one plane of living, but they 
can be creative on another plane of living. Do we not deepen the despair 
and self- contempt of the patient by emphasis on an ideal which he knows he 
cannot fulfill? Is not an approach which accepts and affirms both the crea- 
tivity and destructiveness of all ‘human drives more likely to lead to the 
patient's wholeness? The analyst cannot analyze away the conflicts and ten- 
sions but can help the patient live with them and struggle through them so 
that he can accept and experience not only the predicament but the richness 
of life, Rather than idealistically "freeing the neurotic person for life," 
therapy thus aims to free the patient's courage to face the anxieties and 
tensions of life, to accept them, and to affirm them "in spite." 


Within this framework of the realistic acceptance of man's nature, 
"Neurosis is part of our basic and necessary equipment for survival and has 
protective, creative, as well as stifling functions." (Eckardt) It is for 
every human being a question of his own inner strength how far he has to pro-= 
tect and defend himself in difficult life situations. Still, the neurotic 
will long for as unified a life as possible and will examine his defenses, 
seeing where they stem from the adoption of ideal and perfectionist stand- 
ards rather than from a realistic acceptance of his own potential. 


Neurosis stifles to the extent that it makes a person unable to affirm 
himself as worthwhile. Analysis mst aim to free the courage for self- 
affirmation by helping the withdrawn to accept the negative in himself, 
Self-condemnation of the negative has made the patient withdraw but affirma- 
tion of the creative function of the negative can free him for the creative- 
ness that results from an interplay of all his resources. 


Analysis proceeds by recovering the willingness of the patient to en- 
counter the world and experiencing in this encounter not only acceptance 
but affirmation from his partner (analyst). But the analyst's affirmation 
"in spite" is predicated con judging the negative as negative; otherwise the 
affirmation is shallow, merely acceptant and tolerant, operating itself 
within perfectionistic standards and failing to help the patient integrate 
his whole potential. The degree of integration which the patient can. 
achieve depends on his courage to face himself, on the response he finds in 
others, not least importantly on the analyst's honest response. The analyst 
offers himself in mtual, gemuine experience of an affirmative response by 
another person, participating in the therapy with his own whole hutan po- 
tential, making the patient aware of his own positive and negative drives, 
conflicts and struggles and self-acceptance of them. Demanding as it is on 
both patient and analyst, this sort of therapy encourages realizing fully 
one's potentials, trusting their interaction to serve creatively the func- 


tion of life as a whole, accepting the limits, potentials, and tensions of 
humamness, 
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LANGUAGE, CONSCIOUSNESS, AND PROBLEMS OF EXISTENTIAL ANALYSIS 
(DASEINSANALYSE) 


Clemens E. Benda, M.D. 


Psychoanalytic psychology rests on the dichotomy of consciousness and 
the unconscious. At the time when Freud developed his basic concepts, his 
point of departure was the idea that consciousness is well-known and defined, 
while the unconscious is the terra incognita which had to be explored. 

Freud himself stated on several occasions that he was not interested in ex- 
ploring consciousness, but wanted to discover the world of drives and their 
representation in the human mind, 


_. Today it seems evident that this separation of consciousness and the 
unconscious cannot be maintained, nor is it justified to make consciousness 
a mere derivative of the unconscious which is looked upon as the source of 
all mental activity. 


Existential thinking attempts to overcome this conflict by taking hu- 
man experience as its point of departure. It is demonstrated in the present 
paper that language is the lifeblood of all conscious processes.. Since man 

is a speaking animal who is exposed to the world of language from infancy 
’ on, no reality is experienced except by interpretation at the same time 
through language. It is shown that the concepts of language provide a seg- 
mentation of the experienced world. Communication is possible because 
‘words refer to concepts, and concepts evoke clusters of images which repre- 
sent the imagery of the world in which we live. (For more details, see 
ETC, A Review of General Semantics, Vol. XVI, No. 3, Summer, 1959). 


All psychotherapy depends on the symbolism of language, through which 
we deal with the imagery of the patient, This imagery reflects our indi- 
vidual experience because it forms according to the emotional climate in 
which we act, Analysis of the imagery and its reorientation are essential 
issues. Existential psychotherapy employs all the experience and techniques 
developed by psychoanalysis but refrains from an interpretation of experience 
within the framework of psychoanalytic libido theory. The difference between 
the psychoanalytic and the existential approach is especially obvious in the 
interpretation of sexual "perversions" and character neuroses. This differ- 
ence is pointed out in several examples. 
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EXISTENTIAL ANALYSIS: THE ENGLISH LITERATURE | 


W. Van Dusen, Ph.D.* 


There - is a growing interest in existential analysis in the English 
speaking world. This is being sparked by two recent events. The most 
important of these is the publication of Existence: A New ‘Dimension in 
Psychiatry and Psychology under the editorship of Rollo May’ and others 
(59). In addition to competent introductions to the field the book pre- 
sents seven key translations of prominent Europeans, some of whom had never 
been seen in English before. The book was a Basic Book Club selection and 
has sold widely. Secondly the 1958 International Congress of Psychotherapy 
at Barcelona, Spain took as its main theme existential analysis (49a). A 
recent issue of Time Magazine (103) reported on the Congress, the book and 
the movement. The increasing literature itself shows a growing interest. 


But where is this literature?. What would one need to read to come 
abreast of this field? The purpose here is to orient the reader to what 
there is in English. The total literature of existential analysis can be 
divided into three major parts, It is founded on phenomenology which forms 
the entrance to the field. It stems from a branch of philosophy which forms 
another key part. In no other analysis or psychotherapy is it so critical 
to understand certain philosophical problems which are phenomenological on 
the highest plane of self-reflection, Lastly there is the psychiatric and- 
psychological literature of Sgt analysis itself as distinct from the 
other two. 


The total literature of existential analysis and of works in clinical 
phenomenology (from which it cannot always be distinguished) runs to about 
900 items with roughly one hundred of these in English. The works in all 
the existential philosophies that have ever been written would’ be’ consider- 
ably larger since philosophically the movement is ancient. Most of exis- 
_tential analysis and phenomenology is in German. There is enough now in 
English to provide a fundamental understanding of the field, The purpose 
here is to guide the reader through this part of the scattered literature. 
The literature in existential analysis in English will be relatively com 
plete to date, while in philosophy and Phenomenology only an orientation to 
the literature will be provided. So it is only in the central area of exis- 
tential analysis in the English literature that the bibliography will at- 
tempt to be exhaustive. 


For the purpose of clarifying the total structure of what has been re- 
ferred to as existential analysis I would like to distinguish three levels 
of inquiry in this field. These levels have been implied by Binswanger(8). 
To distinguish them brings some order into an otherwise chaotic literature. 
The three levels are phenomenology, existential analysis and Daseins analysis. 


*I wish to acknowledge the considerable help of Mrs. Ruby Fry and Rollo May. 
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(Daseinsanalyse)., The first is the clinical phenomenology of Minkowski and 
Binswanger, It has little to do with the philosophical phenomenology of 
Husserl, It is the level in which the clinician simply attempts to discover 
and describe an individual's way of being-in-the-world, Existential analy- 
sis is a deeper level in which one uses the knowledge of phenomenology in 

_ a psychotherapeutic encounter with another person. It is represented by 
the article by Van Dusen(106) and May's introduction to Existence(59, p.37- 
91). The third and deepest level is properly called Daseins analysis. In 
addition to a phenomenological entry into another's world and a therapeutic 
existential encounter it asks and attempts to answer ontological questions 
of the fundamental nature of man, It is represented by some of the specula- 
tive works of Binswanger(6) but even more by philosophers such as Heidegger. 
In this last level psychoanalysis and the most speculative and phenomenolo- 
gical branch of philosophy meet and contribute to each other. The three 
levels represent levels of depth in a penetration of man. The three levels 
are not sharply distinguishable, but they do represent a useful ordering of 
this total body of literature, The literature will be represented in the 
same order from phenomenology to existential analysis to Daseins analysis. 
For the clinician entering upon this field this is a proper order in dis- 
covering the total field. 


Clinical Phenomenology: The Entry Into the World of the Other One. 


Ted Landsman(48) brings some order into phenomenology by distinguishing 
four phenomenologies which have had relatively little to do with each other. 
One is the classical philosophical phenomenology of Husserl which is probably 
of little direct value to the clinician although it has had some influence 
on European clinicians. The second is Katz and Macleod's(50) psychological 
adaption of Husseri. The third is represented by the work of Snygg and 
Combs (28,83,84). The fourth is the clinical phenomenology as developed 
largely in Europe. It is our concern here. Husserl's is primarily philo- 
sophical abstraction. The first American variety of Macleod emphasizes the 
disciplined naivete of the researcher. That American variety of Snygg and 
Combs is partly the theoretical framework for non-directive psychotherapy. 
It comes the closest to the European variety though the Americans show a 
need to discover and support constructs such as ego and self whereas Euro- 
pean phenomenology is more content to describe individuals as they are with 
no need to support constructs, 


European clinical phenomenology is a vast field in itself with very 
little of its key works appearing in English. Bychowski(22, p. 15-20), 
Ellenberger(33, p. 92-124, 33a) and Van den Berg(104,105) give introduc- 
tions to its literature. Van den Berg's book is the simplest while his 
article is one of the most competent. That of Ellengerger tends to empha- 
size the findings in phenomenal space, time and causality. This can easily 
lead one to believe a phenomenological study must always examine particular 
categories of existence which is not true. Its aim is to study an individu- 
al's way of being-in-the-world. The individual's world may be an amorphous 
whole with no divisions. To underline this non-categorical character of 
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clinical phenomenology it would be quite proper to explore this field 
through the descriptions: of lives as found in great novelists such as 
Dostoyevsky, Joyce, Faulkner, Kafka, Proust and many others. This pheno- 
menology is best couched in the language of the novelist. It is that close 
to our lives. It is quite possible that the best phenomenological accounts 
can be found among the works of great novelists, The analysis of categories 
of one's existence (time, space, causality, etc.) may lead one to fall back 
into the objectifying tendency of science which both phenomenology and exis- 
tential analysis have revolted against. 


Most of the key works in this area are untranslated. They comprise 
such names as Binswanger, Jaspers, Kronfeld, Minkowski, Schneider, and Fis- 
cher, What they have contributed to an understanding of the inner world of 
schizophrenics is particularly rich. In the volume Existence(59) are three 
phenomenological studies of Minkowski, Straus and Von Gebsattel. These are 
the only works in English of Minkowski and Von Gebsattel - two great figures 
in this area! Erwin Straus is now in the U. S, His most important work, 
Vom Sinn der Sinne(95), is being translated into English, He has five arti- 
cles in English (36, 90, 92, 93, 94) which more or less represent the pheno- 
menological approach. His book On Obsession{91) is probably his best work 
in English. There is an early work on the phenomenology of schizophrenia 
by Storch(89). The Dutch phenomonologist Buytendijk is represented by three 
works(20, 21, 22) of which the first and last are the most worthwhile. 

There is a volume (48a) dedicated to Buytendijk which contains his complete 
bibliography of 247 items! Five papers in it are in English, of which that 
by Van Lennep on human time is one of the more important. Simone de Beau- 
voir's Second Sex(3) should be mentioned as a study of feminity. Sechehaye 
has produced a valuable phenomenological study(81) of a schizophrenic and 
later adopted a partly existential approach to this condition(82).° Van Kaam 
(1lla) has produced one of the few experimental phenomenological studies. 


Jean-Paul Sartre is a major philosopher, novelist and playwright who 
actually has rather little effect on existential analysis. This is confus- 
ing since he is one of the best known in this area and has written on exis- 
tential psychoanalysis. His analysis is a combination of philosophy and 
phenomenology. Perhaps:one should learn Sartre just to know what others 
confuse with existential analysis! He has made important contributions in 
phenomenological observations(75,76,80). Several reprints apparently on 
psychoanalysis(77,79) are actually from his major philosophical and pheno- 


menological work Being and Nothingness(78), There are two good surveys of 
of his work(31,87). : 


Karl Jaspers, the psychiatrist turned philosopher, was one of the cen- 
tral figures in the early turning to phenomenology as a clinical method, 
He is represented by many philosophical works in English but his major 
Phenomenological work, Allegemeine Psychopathologie is not available in 
English. lefebre(49) has done a critical study of the psychology of Jaspers. 


Thomas Hora in the U.S. has been working in this area. His work(43) 


on the phenomenology of supervision is a surprising addition to the litera- 
ture. 
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To conclude this section may I .summarize key points? European clini- 
cal phenomenology is an attempt to understand and describe individual modes 
of being-in-the-world. Though at times it has been concerned with catego- 
ries such as space and time, it is, in itself, non-categorical. -It describes 
the world of the other person. For its purpose the language of the novelist 
is quite apt. Though the bulk of key Buropean works are untranslated, one 
can quite fittingly approach this area, both for outlook and content, through 
the works of the major novelists, 


Existential Analysis: The Human Encounter, 


Phenomenology, as used here, is an attempt to understand and describe 
the world of the other person. Existential analysis enters upon the scene 
when one goes beyond the phenomenological discovery to deal with the other 
person in an I-thou encounter. The European literature in this area is 
particularly rich and varied. Rather little of it is in Fmglish, though 
there is enough now to provide a basic orientation. 


The most significant single work in this area is the volume Existence: 
A New Dimension in Psychiatry and Psychology edited by Rollo May, Ernest 
Angel, and Henri ELlenberger G0), It begins with two good introductory 
chapters by May. Besides the four phenomenological chapters already men- 
tioned, it has the only work in English of Roland Kuhn and three important 
translations of Indwig Binswanger. Binswanger is the most important of the 
existential analysts. He has written the most and the most influential 
works over the longest period of time. His works are so considerable that 
they lie in all three fields of phenomenology, existential analysis and 
Daseins analysis. It is unfortunate that his key work Grundformen und 
Erkenntnis Menschlicken Daseins(7) is not available to English readers. 
The Existence volume contains his definition of existential analysis and 
two case histories written from this viewpoint. There are three other works 
of his available. One(9) is an account of his friendship with Freud which 
tells much of Freud but little of Binswanger. In another article(8) Bins- 
wanger emphasizes existential analysis not as a school but as a psychiatric- 
phenomenologic research method. In this he describes its main features in 
psychotherapy. His only other work in English will be taken up in the sec- 
tion on Daseins analysis since its implication extends beyond existential 
analysis. To round out the picture of Binswanger there is a description 
of Binswanger's position by Blauner(10) and Schmidl's(80a) unfavorable com- 
parison of him to Freud. 


Another major existential analyst represented in English is Medard 
Boss. Many will remember him for his Meaning and Content of Sexual Perver- 
sions(11) which treated of sexual perversion in existential terms. Recently 
his Analysis of Dreams(14) has appeared. In it he compares a great many 
dream theories and develops an existential analytic one. Some years ago 
his case study of a sadist appeared(12). It wasn't illuminating of this 
approach though his comparison of mechanistic and holistic thought is.(13). 
Boss and Binswanger differ in some respects, but of the two men, Binswanger 
is more representative of the major current. 
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‘There are a number of introductions to existential analysis which | 
‘are not all equally well informed, The earliest one by Weigert in Psy- 
 chiatry(114) presents Binswanger's major work. Since then the Washington 
School ‘of Psychiatry has had Martin Buber, the existential philosopher, 
‘asa speaker and has a course on existential analysis under Weigert as 
does New York's New School for Social Research under Rollo May. In 1953 
Ellenberger(32) traced the development of major figures in existential | 
analysis. Sonnemann's book(85) is the second most extensive work in Eng- 
lish. Though it is competent it is written in such difficult language as 
to foster the notion existentialists like to play with words, The intro- 
duction in 1957 by Van Dusen(106) helped to bind together apparently op- 
posed positions in this field. The scholarly historical study by Entral- 
go(34) saw anthropological psychology (existential analysis) as the culmi- 
nation of a long evolution of the personalizing of medicine. A recent sur- 
vey (37) of developments in various European countries refers to existen- 
tialists though not always explicitly. Two papers on the philosophy of 
science(74,86) lead up to an essentially existential position though Ameri- 
cans will be surprised to see one of these is Carl Rogers of the non- 
directive school. A paper by Von Witzleben(112) distinguishes pathological 
and existential loneliness. That by Ibor does not add to the topic (46). 
Van Kaam(111b) has examined the assumptions underlying this approach. 


Martin Bubéer(16,17,19) is a Jewish philosopher who is bringing a 
concern for the depth of interpersonal relations into existential analysis. 
The term interpersonal is not quite accurate here since it isn't only the 
between-persons that interests him but rather the dyadic unity of persons 
to which he gave the term I-Thou. He has had some influence on the Washing- 
ton School of Psychiatry(18). Buber and Carl Jung followed an old Swiss 
custom of holding a debate in the newspapers. Buber's side is reported in 
Eclipse of God(19), and dung's in the Jungian periodical Spring(47). Wen- 
kart (lita) has a paper similar to Buber. 


There is beginning to appear a little literature which links the exis- 
tential analytic approach to other schools, Tiebout(97) found how Freud 
came close to existential solutions. Muuss(63) compares Sartre to Freud 
. and Stern(88) compares Sartre to Adler. Ansbacher(1,p.3-18) and Van Dusen 

(108,109) have linked Adler and the existential analytic approach. Colm 
(27) has linked Tillich, the important theologian, to E. S. Sullivan. A 
. kinship between existential analysis and Zen Buddhism has been noted(110, 
111). In fact, Heidegger (2, p.xi) is said to have commented that if he 
understands Zen it is saying what he has always attempted to say. Experts 
disagree on the extent of the kinship, but, in any event, the literature 
of Zen(96,113), so rich in action and so poor in philosophical thought, 
bears examination. ii 


Works that specifically show the process of therapy in this approach. 

are available. Werner Wolff's book(115) is a good though perhaps superfi- 

,cial introduction to the therapy. Sechehaye(82) has borrowed some of this 

approach in her amplified Symbolic Realization for Schizophrenics. Bleuler 
(10a) has an important note on treatment of schizophrenics. There are 


several people in the U.S. who have not specifically used the name but 
they fit the school, Laura Perls(69) gives two good case examples though 
they are called Gestalt Therapy. This is not too surprising since Gestalt 
Therapy and existential analysis are similar in source. Several works of 
Frederick Perls(64,65,66,67,68) are important in this regard. Bennitt(4,5) 
has two works on dream theory which accord well with Boss's work(14). 


One can even find examples of existential group psychotherapy in Eng- 
lish. This is exemplified best in the work of Hugh Mullan(60,61,61a,62). 
In the last paper he names several others, including George Bach, who might 
properly be included. Thomas Hora(42,44,45,45a) also contributed several 
papers with an excellent example of the existential encounter in his work 
on communication. 


In a previous work(106) I. mentioned that existential analysis was be- 
ing vigorously imported by ministers as pastoral counselling and therapy. 
This trend has been led by the prominent theologian Paul Tillich(99,102). 
Religious or not, his Courage to Be is an important work on the ontological 
basis of psychodynamics., More of him in the last section. Roberts(71,72) 
and Cole(25) have made some contribution to this area. Farber(35) has linked 
Martin Buber and pastoral psychology. There are a number of members of the 
Vienna Workgroup (Wiener Arbeitskreis) such as Caruso(24) and Daim(29, 30) 
wno share similar concerns. For Catholics there is an Encyclical of the 
Pope(70) which is rather unfavorable to existentialism. 


Lastly something should be said of Viktor Frankl who has called him- 
self an existential analyst and a logotherapist. As mentioned elsewhere(107) 
it would appear thet even though he makes use of the term and the findings 
of phenomenology, he doesn't share the basic viewpoint of existential analy- 
Sis and so won't be included here, 


Daseins Analysis - Study of the Structure of Existence. 


What begins as a rather safe and innocuous attempt simply to understand 
and describe another person in phenomenology moves deeper in the human en- 
counter of existential analysis and reaches its greatest depth in Daseins 
analysis. Daseins analysis means the analysis of our being here (da~-sein). 
At this level, psychoanalysis merges with ontology, the study of being. 

In this case it is concerned with the being of man. At this level exis- 
tential analysis crosses over into existential philosophy in a radical in- 
quiry into the nature of man's existence. In its attempt to understand 
man in ontological terms it is coming to the most fundamental language of 
psychodynamics possible(109). Daseins analysis represents the point at 
which psychoanalysis and existential philosophy meet and fertilize each 
other. On the one hand there is a philosophy which intensely searches 

the ground or nature of existence. On the other hand is the clinical prac- 
tice which again raises the question of our existence and needs answers in 
order to ameliorate the lives of individuals, It is unusual but true 
that here we have a form of psychoanalysis which is consciously related to 
a philosophical inquiry. In this case philosophy is not a detached 
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intellectuali zing speculation. Philosophy here means the conceptualizing 
of the very quality and action of our lives. like existential analysis 
it too is grounded in phenomenology. 


One should know something of the ancient roots of this philosophy 
which have been traced by Tillich(99) among others. One can say existen- 
tial philosophy is a new awareness of the most ancient mode of philosophy 
- that in which one is concerned with our existing. There are a number 
of surveys of the major existential philosophers; Heidegger, Marcel, 
Jaspers, Kierkegaard and Nietsche such as that by Barrett(2a). That by 
Collins(26) is scholarly and competent. 


The term Daseins analysis comes from Martin Heidegger who is the prin- 
cipal philosopher to whom this movement can be traced. His main work, 
Sein und Zeit(38) may be available in English from SCM press in 1960. 
Meanwhile five important works of his(39,40,41,41a,41b) are available. 
. Heidegger writes in a difficult style loaded with meaning. The volume 


per Existence and Being includes a long and needed introduction to his thought 


*by Werner Brock, One bent on a similar exploration as Heidegger is Gabriel 
Marcel who is well represented in English(52,53,54,55,56,57,58). For the 
analyst the best of these is the first part of The Philosophy of Existence 
and Man Against Mass Society. Of the two, Marcel is quite a bit more 
readily understood than Heidegger. Both are concerned with a very personal 
and profound exploration of the roots of human experience. Binswanger, the 
psychoanalyst and confidant of Frevd, adds an important bit to their explo- 
ration(6) as does Boss(15) and Macquarrie(51). 


Daseinsanalyse has developed primarily in German speaking countries 
under the impetus given by Heidegger. In the U.S. is a major figure who 
also is uncovering the ontology of man's existence. He is Paul Tillich. 

The great advantage to the works of Tillich is that they are closer to our 
idiom and they are far closer to clinical experience. Tillich's Courage 

To Be(99) deals directly with existential aspects of anxiety, for instance. 
His is a philosophy and a theology that translate readily into clinical 
practice, whereas Heidegger and Marcel are more difficult to relate to prac- 
tieal clinical situations. He has a great many articles (73,74a,98.100,102) 
and books(101,101a,102a) not all of which are mentioned here. Amons the 
writers in English, Tillich is one of the more important for approaching 

an understanding of man in ontological terms, One should also mention the 
work of Alan Watts(113a), one of May's more recent books(59a), his article 
in this present issue, and Van Dusen's unearthing of the ontological in 

in Adler(109), 


It should be clear now that though the bulk of the literature in 
European clinical phenomenology, existential and Daseins analysis is un- 
translated, there is a good deal in English and certainly enough to pro- 
vide a basic orientation to this complex field. If one eschews philosophy 
and speculation and wants certainty then clinical phenomenology is the 
proper place to begin. One may not want to go beyond this and would be 
enriched by the straightforward understanding provided by this approach, 
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If psychotherapy is the critical issue one may profitably venture into 
existential analysis. If one wishes to question further there is Daseins 
analysis. In this rich field there is room for many viewpoints and ap- 
proaches, Since there aren't as yet any formal schools or training cur- 
ricula in this field, the literature becomes critically important. 
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NOTES 


American Association of Existential Psychology and Psychiatry 


Since the aim of the Council is to keep the Association informal there 
are no plans to have formal membership at this time. Subscribing to this 
journal will mean you will receive notice of any matters of interest. 
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Conference on Existential Analysis 


The second Gonference on Existential Psychology and Psychiatry will be 
held in New York City on the weekend of November 14th and 15th. Drs. Erwin 
Straus and Abraham Maslow will be among those presenting papers. Further 
details may be obtained from the Secretary of the Council, Dr. Antonia 
Wenkart. 
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Existential Bibliography 


The bibliography in this issue only attempts completeness in the area of 
English works on existential analysis. Undoubtedly some publications have been 
overlooked. Readers are invited to send in entries of English works of their 
own or of others which they feel should be brought to the attention of other 
readers, You may send a simple reference or preferably one with a paragraph 
abstract of contents or a reprint. The entries may cover the whole field of 
existential philosophy, analysis or phenomenology. In this way it is hoped 
the bibliography in this issue may be completed and this journal may become 
the clearing house of what is current in this field. 
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Manuscripts 


The Editorial Board of Existential Inquiries is soliciting manuscripts 
in the whole field of phenomenology, existential analysis and philosophy. 
The preferred length is less than 5000 words. They would also like to receive 
notices of any meetings and other commnications of interest to others in 
this field. 
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Report of an Existential Symposium 


At the Western Psychological Association Convention held in San Diego, 
California April 16 and 17, 1959, there was a symposium@n "Existential Pro- 
cesses in Psychotherapy." A five-man multi-discipline pannel presented 
papers on several aspects of existentialism and the significance it may have 
for the contemporary behavioral sciences. 


The keynote paper was presented by George Bach. He discussed his recent 
visit to Europe, visits with Ludwig Binswanger, Dasein Analysis, and impli- | 
cations existentialism has for group psychotherapy. Focusing on group psycho- 
therapy, Andrew Curry discussed areas of group psychotherapy which our tra- 
ditional theories do not seem to cover, He emphasized that experientally the 
group transcends the "conceptual group" we think we understand, 


Professor Figarette represented existentialism from the standpoint of 
philosophy, He introduced a comparison between the language of existentialism 
and that of psychology, emphasizing the fact that existentialist ideas are 
better interpreted as analogous to the language of psychotherapeutic communi- 
cation rather than to the psychological theories about such communication. 
This helped clarify the paradox that existenti alist language has seemed so 
illuminating to many psychotherapists, and yet At ‘4s so "unscientific" as a 
theoretical description of the human situation. 


James M, Holt made the suggestion that existentialism in its emphasis on 
self-realization, the release of creativencss, and the need for a meaning of 
life, constitute the end phase of psychotherapy, 


Joseph R,. Royce pointed up the growing interest in the place which values 
serve in psychothorapy, He pointed up the rellevance of existentialism to both 
psychology and religion and offered it as an intellectual bridge between the 
two fields, A controversial statement of his was that "psychology will find 
the phenomenological. approach of existentialism more palatable as an approach 
to man's ultimate concerns, and it may even be: possible to tackle existential 
or religious questions empirically. seas 


The panel was moderated by David D. Eitzen who guided the panel and audi- 
ence through the areas of 1) phenomenology, 2) the existential attitucz, 3) 
what is useful (and useable) in the philosophy of existentialism, and 4) 
existentialism and group psychotherapy, 


The most gratifying aspect of the symposium was the active part taken by 
many of the members of the audience, 


Andrew E, Curry, P.S.W. 
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